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THE HISTORIC SITES IN EUGENE AND 
THEIR MONUMENTS. 1 

By Jennie B. Harris. 

The eternal fitness of things is a law of the universe. 
Nothing can be found in nature that does not ultimately eon- 
form to this law. The human race, consciously or unconsci- 
ously, has always lived in obedience to its demands. Follow- 
ing its dictates, the history of man consists of a collection of 
important facts which tell of the growth and decay of each 
people in its turn. These facts we find recorded in various 
ways. But no historical records impress us more forcibly than 
monuments of ancient nations. The data graven on stone 
with the edge of the chisel constitute the permanent record, 
the record that compels attention and assures remembrance. 

The chronicle of the early history of any people or of any 
community is apt to be neglected by the actors in the drama, 
especially when those actors were men and women who chose 
the wilderness, the haunts of the red man as the scene of their 
labors. And so we find that there are many links missing 
from the chain of Oregon's pioneer history. Our honored 
pioneers are fast passing from our midst, and with each one 
passes some personal experience which is or should be a part 
of our cherished early history. Surely, then, in the interest 
of future generations of Oregon youths, "it is altogether 
fitting and proper" that we, the native sons and daughters 
of this State, should do our part towards giving permanency 
to some leading facts in the history of our own city and 
county as our chapter in the Pioneer History of Oregon. 

But how many and what events shall be selected? Follow- 
ing the law of fitness, these must be the most important hap- 
penings. The location of the first cabin — truly that is a 



i Note.— Read on the occasion of the dedication of three monuments 
erected on historic spots in Eugene, November 4, 1906. 
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fitting spot to mark, for was it not the very beginning of local 
history? If we could go back half a century and appear at 
the door of this cabin, we should have a hearty welcome and 
genuine hospitality extended to us by Eugene F. Skinner and 
family, housed in their two-room or "double" log cabin, as it 
was called by the old settlers. It stood a little way up on the 
slope of the west end of Skinner's Butte and faced the north. 

Early in 1852, Mr. Huddleston had his small stock of 
goods at the Skinner cabin; later, he built his store at the 
east end of the butte. This little fact may account for the 
differences of opinion as to the location of these two cabins. 

The first home marked, naturally the next place of interest 
to designate will be the location of the first college. For, as 
soon as the pioneers were housed, provision was made for the 
schooling of the children. The history of education in Eugene 
is interesting, and any one who cares to know it in its details 
may find the subject thoroughly discussed in an article by 
Professor Joseph Schafer appearing in the Quarterly of the 
Oregon Historical Society of March, 1901. From this dis- 
cussion, we find that almost from the first there were two 
rival ideas concerning education, — first, the idea of the 
private school; second, the idea of the public school. The 
private school was more in favor with the settlers because 
many of them had come from States where public education 
was looked down upon as being cheap or too humble. For 
this reason, private schools offering collegiate or academic 
work were encouraged and the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church accordingly erected, on a spot on College Hill, Colum- 
bia College, which opened on Monday, November 3, 1856, 
with E. P. Henderson as president. Everything pointed to 
success for this undertaking, but on the night of November 
6, the building was burned to the ground. Nothing daunted, 
the friends of this educational movement erected a second 
building on the site of the first one. Almost a year of pros- 
perous work, with constantly increasing attendance, had passed 
when this second structure was burned. These fires are sup- 
posed to have been incendiary. A third building was planned, 
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but dissensions arose, the charter of the college was abandoned, 
"and Columbia College was no more." 

Now the public school idea began to grow in favor, but there 
was a constant demand for a high school department, this 
demand being traceable to the academic work of Columbia 
College. Just as some of the most ardent advocates of the 
high school were planning steps to secure such a school for 
Eugene, the question of the location of the State University 
appeared on the educational horizon, and all efforts were bent 
towards securing that institution for Eugene. The story of 
this struggle is familiar to us all and the reward of these early 
champions of higher education is found on our campus. Here 
is an added reason why the site of Columbia College should be 
marked, for out of it grew, indirectly, the University of 
Oregon, which should be and is the foremost educational in- 
stitution in the State. 

Wherever settlements have been made within territory be- 
longing to the United States, Uncle Sam's strong arm has ex- 
tended its protection over his people and courts of justice 
have been organized. The beginning of judicial history, then, 
should be the third event to be commemorated. The spot to 
be marked is the one where the first trial by jury was held. 
On this point, the old settlers have many and different 
opinions. For this reason, we beg your kindly indulgence 
while we review briefly the first three sessions of district 
court held in Eugene. The following facts are copied from 
the official court records now on file in the county clerk's 
office : 

The first session of "District Court of the United States 
in and for the county of Lane in the Second Judicial District 
of the Territory of Oregon, begun at Eugene City in said 
county, on the 15th day of March 1852. 0. C. Pratt, presid- 
ing judge; E. P. Skinner, clerk; R. P. Boise, prosecuting 
attorney. 

' ' It further appearing to the Court that no District Attor- 
ney on behalf of the United States was in attendance upon 
the Court, it was therefore ordered by the Court that R. P. 
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Boise, Prosecuting Attorney on behalf of the Territory, be 
and hereby is appointed to act on behalf of the United States 
for the present term." 

For this term the following Grand Jury was called : 

1. Hillyard Shaw 9. M. Scott 

2. H. T. Hilt 10. B. Davis 

3. Z. Sweet 11. I. Davis 

4. C. Sweet 12. P. Blair 

5. John Leasure 13. P. Bryan 

6. F. McMurry 14. J. Peek 

7. Wm. Smith 15. L. Howe 

8. P. Comegys 

Hillyard Shaw was appointed foreman. 

Of these men, the only one known to be living is Mr. 
Comegys, a respected citizen of Eugene. 

Concerning this term of court, Judge R. P. Boise, of Salem, 
gave the following interview, October 31, 1906, to Carey F. 
Martin : 

"Yes, I remember that term of court, we had been holding 
court at different places in Oregon and went, if I remember 
correctly, from Albany to Eugene City, Oregon. We all put 
up at the home of the clerk, Mr. Skinner. In the party were 
Judge 0. C. Pratt, U. S. Marshal Sam Culver, M. P. Deady, 
then an attorney-at-law, and myself. Court was held, as I 
now remember it, in a log cabin, containing only one room. 
To whom the log cabin belonged I do not now remember. The 
cabin was located near the west end of Skinner's Butte, but 
its exact location with reference to the present town of Eu- 
gene, I cannot state. I remember that there was an unob- 
structed view to the "Willamette River, looking north past the 
butte, and that there was an old sawmill nearby. The cir- 
cumstance of the log cabin having only one room is recalled to 
my mind in this way: The Court (Judge Pratt) had author- 
ized me to instruct the Grand Jury and there being no room 
available other than the one in which the Court was being 
held, I went with the Grand Jury, a short distance to where 
some logs or timbers were piled or lying, being timbers of the 
sawmill, and there instructed the Grand Jury. * * * I 
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remember that to the west of Skinner's Butte there was a 
swale or stretch of low ground and that this cabin was located 
on ground slightly higher than the swale and not' far distant 
from it." 

From Mr. Comegys, I find that Judge Boise has described 
this first court room itself and its surroundings correctly, but 
that he has erred in its location. According to Mr. Comegys, 
and several other of our pioneers, this log-cabin court room 
was situated near the present site of Mr. Midgley's planing 
mill. This cabin belonged to Hillyard Shaw, foreman of the 
Grand Jury, and the sawmill near by was also his property. 
Now, Judge Boise, too, mentions this sawmill and the only 
such mill here then was Mr. Shaw's mill. Hence the log 
cabin near it must be the one in which the first term of 
court was held. 

At this initial session of the District Court, D. M. Risdon 
was admitted to practice law in this State, being the first 
attorney admitted here. 

The end of the first day's session was marked by the report 
of the Grand Jury that "they had no business before them. 
It was ordered by the Court that the said Grand Jury be 
discharged for the term." 

The second term of District Court for Lane County con- 
vened on October 5, 1853, Judge Matthew P. Deady presiding. 
Other officers of the Court present were : Joseph W. Drew, 
deputy U. S. Marshal; L. F. Grover, U. S. District Attorney 
pro tern; W. Stewart Brock, Prosecuting Attorney for the 
Territory pro tern; R. F. Walker, sheriff; E. F. Skinner, clerk. 

At this session, John Diamond was admitted to citizenship, 
he being the first foreigner admitted to citizenship in Lane 
County. 

On October 6, 1853, there was called a case entitled: 
"Jonathan Keeney vs. ¥m. Masterson et al. — Action of 
Trover. ' ' And thereupon came a jury, twelve good and lawful 
men of the county, to- wit : 
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1. Marion Scott 7. Matthew Wallis 

2. T. P. Holland 8. Josiah M. Lakin 

3. A. W. Patterson 9. John Fergerson 

4. James Breeding 10. Wm. Dodson 

5. Wm. C. Spencer 11. Wm. Smith 

6. Wm. MeCabe 12. Hiram Richardson 

This jury returned a verdict for the defendants. Thk is 
the first civil case tried before a jury in Lane County. 

According to the best information secured, this term of 
court was held in a room about twelve by fourteen feet, lo- 
cated on Tenth and Oak streets, on what is now known as the 
Titus property. As in the case of the first term of court, the 
jury had to be sent into the open air to deliberate, and they 
accordingly withdrew to an oak tree near by. 

On May 1, 1854, the third term of District Court for Lane 
County convened, with George H. Williams presiding. This 
term was held in the same room where the second term con- 
vened, and on the second day of the session, May 2, 1854, the 
first criminal case in Lane County was called. 

It is the place where these two terms of court were held that 
has been marked, it being the place where the first case was 
tried before a jury. 

These three places have been chosen because of their im- 
portance ; the first question has been answered, and a second. 
"How shall these historic spots be marked?" demands solu- 
tion. Shall they be marked with costly shafts? Such monu- 
ments seem not in keeping with the events themselves nor the 
time. For were not the actors simple, sturdy, daring, deter- 
mined men and women of the frontier period? After much 
deliberation, the question is settled, and three basaltic monu- 
ments, from the hand of Nature, are taken from the butte 
bearing the family name of our first settler and placed 
within the city christened with his Christian name. What 
could be more fitting than these columns, characterized by 
simplicity, plainness, and strength, typical of the pioneer 
character ? 
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Not only are these basaltic columns appropriate from a 
local standpoint, but as monuments of State history they are 
equally suitable. Basaltic rock forms the strong back-bone of 
our mountains and confines within precipitous walls our 
mad, rushing mountain torrents, and our placid, but mighty 
rivers, even from the McKenzie, down the Willamette and the 
Columbia to the sea. The law of fitness has indeed been ful- 
filled, and our chapter of Oregon's history has been recorded 
forever. 

The only other historic monument in our State is the one at 
Champoeg, commemorating the saving of Oregon to the United 
States. The Willamette Valley has many other historic spots 
which should be marked. Washington has unveiled a monu- 
ment to Marcus Whitman; why should Oregon not dedicate 
a shaft to the memory of John McLoughlin? The people of 
our State need to be awakened to the importance of the his- 
torical legacy which it is their privilege to give to the world 
in lasting form. Several books on Oregon history have, been 
written, and many more may be woven from reminiscences 
gleaned from the passing pioneers. Such books are invalu- 
able for reference; but how many of us read them in detail! 
What we need is history so recorded that it must be read. To 
quote from our pioneer editor : 

"The noblest treasure of any State is the memory of its 
heroic dead. Recorded in books, their deeds soon fail from 
the common memory and are recollected only by students. 
But a monument erected in a great city which meets the eye 
and holds the attention of every passer-by is a perpetual re- 
minder and an unfailing incentive to emulation. Such monu- 
ments manifest both civic patriotism and genuine appreciation 
of great deeds. They beautify the city where they stand and 
educate its citizens to love their country and value the renown 
of its heroes. * * * The time will come, undoubtedly, 
when the parks and squares of our cities will be peopled with 
the statues of heroes and dignified with their monuments. 
The cities themselves will become worthy both in architecture 
and civic spirit of the memories which they enshrine, and our 
entire public life will rise to a higher plane. On our dead 
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selves and the memories of our dead heroes we must build the 
future of the human race." 

May the placing of these simple stones within our city 
arouse interest and enthusiasm among the native sons and 
daughters throughout our whole State; and from this small 
beginning, may we, in the near future, read Oregon's Pioneer 
History graven on "Tables of Stone." 



